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ABSTR ^CT 

To determine the degree of inequity operative beti^een 
more progressive and less progressive farniers in Tetu'^ Kenya^ 
baseline data from a 1970 survey of randomly selected farmers (N=35a) 
were compared with data derived from a 1973 survey of 341 of the same 
responcients* Using the 1970 criteria for progressiveness (most 
progressive^ upper middle^ lov^r middle, and least progressive), the 
socioeconomic status of Tetu farmers was examined for 1973 in terms 
of: total and agricultural income; average number of laborers in 
different types of employment; percent owning selected household 
items; percent giving at least one child primary or secondary 
education; mean number of extension contacts; and freguency of visits 
to a Farmer Training Canter, Indicato^.^ used to axamine ineyuibies 
were: diffusion of innovations; quality of innovations; scale at 
which farmers innovated; farm size; and sources of information. 
Results indicatedi considerable disparity between the socioeconomic 
status of the progressive and the less progressive farmer ; rapid 
diffusion of hybrid maize and grade cattle; no discernible 
deterioration in the quality of innovation or the scale of operations 
as the less progressive farmers adoptedi greatest increases in farm 
size among the smallest farmers; and no discernible monopolization of 
information sources by the more progressiT^e* (JC) 
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ABSTRACT 

A research' team from the University of Nairobi carried out a field -xperiTnent ' 
in Tetu, a suhlocation in a very progressive area in Kenya, for a period of 
three years. Work started with a 1970 baseline survey of a random sample of 
354 farmers* In 1973 3 a sacond s\yrvBy was carried out of the same respondents 
(341). The present paper reports^ .) the additional snapshot iraf ormation 
collected in the 1973 survey, especially data on socio-economic status^ and 
2) a con^arison between 1970 and 1973 on selected indicators. The results of the 
field eKperirn^nt proper have been reported olsewhere* 

In 1970 5 considerable inequity between inore and less progressive farmers had 
been observed. The data on socio-^economic status collected in 1973 bear this out. 
The writers expected to find evidence of rapidly increasing inequity in their 
comparison between 1970 and 1973, The comparison did, however, NOT confirm this 
hypothesis for the indicators studied^ 

a very rapid diffusion of hybrid maize and grade cattle took place ^ also 

to less progressive farmers. 

The quality of th e innovation which farmers adopt does not seem to 
deteriorate as less progressive farmers st;rt to adopt. 
The scale at which farmers adopt does not seam to deteriorate as less 
progressive farmers start to adopt* 

The smallest farmers have been relatively most successful in incroasing 
their faiTn sizes * 

The more progreasive have not increasingly monopQlised sources of informa tion. 

Data on labor use might, however, be interpreted to signify increasing use of 
local labor by more progressive farmers. Given also the clear indication of 
existing disparity, the authors feel that other factors than the ones they 
studied may explain the disparities. Further research remains necessary. 
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INTROPUCTIO::"^ 

This ''Tetu pro'i-cT^' wh,^; i>arx of nhe Kenya Government's ''Spacidl ^-Mral DevelopiiGnt 
Progranuuu" which ain^cd at the oi^pcr imcntai devuilopinent: of ru^piicjbie prototypti 
strategies for rural devalopmenc in i^ix adminis trative divisiuns (see Utna Lele, 
1975^ far a fuliar account). 

In Teru Division, wc= ..ccoraingly conductec^ 1) a baseline study of 3bk randomly 
selected f^rrr-T^rs ana a field experiment to develop and test improved extension 
sLraL--gIu3 i^:-L :--ic:-in^ tae orgc:. ..'jn rair:;ers'% i.e.^ less progressive farmers 
..no iiad soic^i :..c:ea :.,pa^.sed by the vaivLous Government services. The results of 
the project hove be.^.: reported elsewhere (Ascroft et al^ 1971; Ascroft at al , 
1973; Holing, 19-3; K-Ming, 1974; and Roling, Ascroft and Chege , 1976). 

Since the ba'^eline study, conlucted in I'jV:^ was carried out on a carefully 
chosen random saniple with a carefully test^- * instrument and had provided 
systematic results, and since the ^'Tetu team'' remained in the field for three 
years after the baseline study to help conduct and evaluate the field experiment, 
the oppcrtunity presented itself to carry out a second survey of the farmers k;\o 
were inlervi -..^w -1 in ilovember 1970, in March 1973, Thus we could obtain a die - 
chronJr v-.^./: ^;v/o rrieasurerv^nts in time instead of a snapshot. Also, the second 
survey - v- M;: the ::'Ppor Lunity to collect some additional snapshot information 
which we Iiad nnv ehtaine^l in 1970. Tt must be said here that: the second survey 
vjci:.; L'-i- Liiuugut vau.ch uccui rt;d lo us only in 1^72, so that the 1^70 survey 

was not designed vdth a panel study in mind* 

The purpose of the present paper is to report the additional snapshot information 
collect^^d in V-V/i and the results of the cOTnpaTM.son botv;een 1970 and 1073, 

PROBLI^ 

The 1070 baseline had shown a strong corrolatioii between *^progrcssi veness" (the 
num±)er of agi-i cultural innovations adopted by a farmer , v;eighted by the number 
of years he had been using them) on the one hand , and indicators of wealth and 
attention from Government services on the other. Since the Tetu area had fairly 
recently emerged from a relativaly egalitai^ian tribal past, we hypothesised that 
the large inequities we observed in 1970 could be attributed to innovation 
diffusion and were only acerbated by tlie policy of focussing the attention of 
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extension and cr^idiL ^^i^rvLcQs on tiu- niore pvogVQ^siv^ rarrriers (Rolir}- ^ Ascroft 
and Chege, 1976). In cur field e>:pf?v Irn^n t vfe therefore triod to ;.r-^v(sloD 
r^plicajile ::.it::cds rcr fvcui:-i::r su::; j-rvico on pr--^o^3iv- faru^r;^. 

However^ we also remained concernac about understanding the emerp^^nce of 
insquity between trmall farmei-^s. Thir cnnci^rn must be uriderstood against the 
prevailing situation in Kenya todny: population growth is eKtremeJy rapid (about 
3,6% in such ar-a^ as Tetu) and l^no reservas are diminishing i ^pidly. Meanv/hile, 
ernployn;enr outside agriculture is slow in forthcoming. Kisa ( 1973) estimatad that 
employment in the modern fornial seocor increases with ahout 3% per annum ^ or 
22^G^)^J jobs^ wn:ile the total labor force incre ases Vf±th 3*o% per annum, oi^ about 
mS^OOO people. ILO ( 1972) expects that 1.1 million additional family farms v/ill 
have to be created by of whicn 700,000 will have to be created in the 

present small-holder areas. 

In short, the lime has not come for focussing; attention on a core of future 
cominercial farmers in the expectation that the rest will find employment else = 
where* Inirtead, the future function of the ruraj. areas seems to be ant as 
"holding ground^^'' in whicii thousand of rural families can find a reasonable 
living. 

This holding, -rouiid fur^ctic^n canno-:^ . we believes he fulfilled if the rural area 
is characterined by inequitable d LStributions of incomes land ^ services and power. 
Such a situation would diminish tl^^ v^abilit - of the rural area and push more 
.poople to urban slums thar necessary. Ir would imply a large landless rural 
seasonal labor force , unable ro produce its own food and living in abject poverty 
(World Bank, 1975). Such a r'tuation would not optimaliso the opportunities for 
development: apart: irom tne polLLieal liabilities , it would increnGe the number 
of pcculo v/ho do not participatf=^ in, and cori tribute to , th^^ national economy. 
It would not makte use of the fact that the small family farm makes the most 
efficient use of scarce renourcer. such an larvl. [liequity only hnmpers the rapid 
diffusion of agricultural and family planning innovations (Hale, 137^: Rich 1972), 
while it seems to make the organisation of rural people into effective co- 
opjeratives more difficult of not imposnible. 

Tn short, i^fe bellove in eeuita^lf^' "^ural devr^ ^ ^^nm^^'Mi t and e?^n thf^reforo^ ^^niirnrn'^^]' 
v;ith the consequences of the rapid development taking place in Tetu, Is further 
diffusion of agricultural innovations taking place , or has it stopped after 
benefitting the more progressive we found using the innovations in 1970? 
If diffusion takesi place ^ does it imply a trickle down of wealths or are the 
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gaps widening in terns of possessions ^ landowndcrshi p ^ zcaj.e^ of Gpcyal J.ci! ^ 
services and opportunities for invostnient and nducatlcnV Do tho vJvuil ihier 
farmers employ more labor than before? 

In short 5 we v/ere interested to oee whether oui^ hypo il,. ■'^o u. of inuiu-Mr.Jn^^ 
disparity 5 formu7.ated on the basis of the 1970 snapshot^ held true ior a h*^ 

pf more general interest ^ since Tetu is a very pro^es^ivc area wh^:Ch ---y hav:; 
a weathervane function for efforts to pradict the trends of dc^vc;lDpr!ir:ii I: in 
Africa's fairly egalitarian rural ar^eas. 

METHOD 

Sanrpling . All roughly tvmlvc thousand farms in Tetu are regiBterc-jd vnth the 
Registration Office in Nyeri. Since the individual farm is our un:it of aiiolysis, 
the list of registered farms provided a comprehon^ive and reliable sarnpling 
frame from which to di-aw a random sample of Tetu farmern. Of nourne 5. the land 
registry does not list landiess farmers. V/e selected the samplG by taking every 
nth farmer 3 starting at a random point* In this manner we selected 300 names 
for the 'base linn ntudy. Information v^^s eventually gathered on 3f.'M . ■niers* 
Much of the attrition occurred because more than one farm was sometimes register'"" 
ed in xhe name of one farTncr. In such cases , we amalgamated the inu].l:i})ae farT>3 
into the unit, 

We tried to revisit all baseline farmers for the second survey* As could be 
expected, it was impossibie to find all of them, SoTiie had moved away for city 
employment 5 some had died^ soma farms had been anialgamated into larger units ^ 
while others had been inherited by a number of sons and broken up* Vk-^ finally 
were able to interview 3m respondents, or 96.3% of the baseline farmers and 
89*7% of those originally sampled. 

Data col lection. The data for the 1970 baseline and the i973 survey were gathered 
via a precoded interview schedule. Both schedules were extensiveJy preteF ed 
bafore their use. The baseline study was administered by four specanlll c" isen 
and trained Agricultural Assistants under our supervision* In 1973. the same 
assistants were assigned to us by the courtesy of the Ministary of Agriculture. 
However s they were reinforced by three trained interviewers of the InstitUQ for 
Development Studies of the University of Nairobi, and a field supervisor from 
the same Institute who knew the area well and had previously worked with the 
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Ministry or Agriculture. Tha quality of the iirtGrviov/ffl was OKtrQiLti^v hipju vnth 
hardly any incidence of missing data. 

D ata prQcessing and analysis . Coding, card punching and data processa'ng occurr'cjd 
under the eKpert supervision of the Data Processing Unit at the Uuivs^rsity of 
Nairobi. Thei analysis for the present paper was carried out witli the oDsistancn 
of the facilities of the University of Utrecht in Holland. He are indehted to 
both Universities for this assistance. 

The dependent variable . We use as our dependent variahie '^progresssi venecs" or 
*^innovativeness" , i*e., the degree to which an individual is relatively earlier 
than comparable others in adopting innovations (Rogers and Shoemaker ^ 1971^ p,27). 
We operationalised this concept for the 1970 data by constructing an .index 
according to v;hich each respondont was assigned a score vmich is xho suiii of tlie 
number of years (up to 1970) he had been using any of eight innovations promoted 
by the Ministery of Agriculture^^ A farmers scored higher if he had adopted 
more innovations g and adopted them earlier ^ than others. 

We grouped the 1973 respondents into four categories on the basin of those 1D70 



scores as follov/s: 

most progressive 27% 93 

upper middle 2 8% 94 

lower middle 28% 97 

least progi^es3ive3 17% -57 

100% 3ifl 



The categories reflect an effort to create 4 more or less equal groups on the 
basis of natural cutting points in the sequence of scores. Of the 13 people we 
'■lost'* in 1973 s H were either lower middle or least progressive farmers. 

As is the case with most operatlonalisations , one can question whether the 
progressiveness score measures ''real" progressiveness (Suurs^ 197D). The eight 
innovations are not equally applicable to all ecological zones in Tetu, (Roling, 
1972), although tea in the high areas does^ to some extent, offset coffee in the 
lower areas. Theoretically our operatiunalisation allows a modern farmet^ who 

Thus an innovation adopted in 1967 contributed to the score" 1970-1967 ^ 3. 
We add 1 (to make it 4) to allow discrimination between a farmer who has 
adopted an innovation In 1970 and one who has not. The innovations were^ 
hybrid maize, coffee ^ tea 5 macadaraiaj grade cattle^ pyrethrum^ certified 
potatoes, and pigs. 
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built: a pig breeding unit v;ith 200 sows in 195 5 to be las^ progresjsivo than n 
pGasant who planted fiv^ sickly coffee bushes in lliS4. Luckily ^ tho farming 
system in Tetu is fairly homogeneous. The score does (and should) not r-flect 
the scale of operations, in th^t the peasnnt who plnntcd the five coffee bushos 
in ISm gets the same score as one who planted 200 in the sanie year. 

Such and Qt:her considerations allow our opo^rat ionalisation of progroBsivcnGOG 
to be criticised in that it leaves open the possibility that two farmers get the 
same score although they may not be equally progressive ''in realnty". Wa do not 
know 5 of course, to v/hat extent this is true , although the systematic nature of 
our 1970 results (Ascx^oft et al, 1973) gives us confidence that our measure of 
progressiveness is a useful one. 

We therefore use the 1970 progressiveness score alsu as the dependent variable 
for the results of the 1973 snapshot and for the comparison of 1970 and 1973. 
Thus a farner rernains classified in his 1970 progressiveness category also when 
we usc3 1973 data on his fai^m* 

We did, of courses try to construct a 1973 progressiveness index, but discovered 
that we ran into a great number of problems , such as difficulties in selecting 
comparable cutting points^^, difficulties in replicating 1970 coding decisTDnn, 
Gt3* This failure means that we shall not be able to indicate whether farmers 
changed their relative positions in terms of progressiveness, ono of our original 
objectives when planning the panel study. Our analysis design now assumes that 
respondents stayed in the same progressiveness category betvmen 1970 and 1973* 
If we may rationalise a bit, we believe this to be a plausible assumption after 
all^ since a farmer's innate ability ^ resource endowment , attention from 
Government services and decision mailing in the p>aat ton yuars are unlikely to 
change a great deal in 2| years . 



every resp* would automatically obtain 3 years extra for every innovation 
he had adopted ^ and vms still using. 

There nay, owevers be some interesting exceptions , such as the person who 
has recently taken up farming after having spect several years as a 
houseservant in a city* He might change enough points in a few years to end 
up in a different category* 



TlIE SMALL FARi-IER IN TETU 

The present section focusses on the description of the Tatu farmer, niainly on 
Tha basis of tho 1973 snapshot results. We had found in 1970 that avorage farm- 
siao >/as 6 acres or hectares, only 121^ having more than 10 acras (U hn) and 
3- naving more than 20 acres (S ha). Wo are than, daaiino with small farrnars • 
and the relative differences between them. In Tetu one finds no haciendas^ 
except the coffee farm of the Mission, When land adjudication and registration 
had been completed in th^ area in 1959 ^ each farmer had one consolidated parcel 
of land. In 1970 ^ we found that 38% of the most progressive had at least two 
parcels of land ^ as against only 5% of the least progi'essive . This finding left 
open two possibilitiGS- that progressive farmers beco:.;; rich and can then buy 
more land^ or that farmers who inherit rnore land bocore rrogressive. 

We therefore asked in 1373, whether the respondent had nc(quired land throupli 
Durchas£. About twice as many (61% versus 33%) most progressive as least 
prograssive had purchased land. The finding seems to support the hypotheais 
that more progressive farmers firJ more opportunities to increane their farmsize 
through purchase than do the less progressive , 

A similar conclusion can be drawn regarding other investment . It turns out that 
about one-quarter (26%) of all Tetu farmers are investing in shares of '*group 
purchassd farms". The system works as follows r A large ^ non--Kenyan-ovmed farm^ 
is taken as tb^ intcn^^d tergat of pnrcha:::e. The lar requires that the farm ic 
sold 5 if Africans w^ho have the money request to buy it* STtiall farmers thus form 
a company or a cooperative which sells shares tov/ards the purchase of the farm. 

uch a farm finally ends up having hundreds of owners and is frafimcnted 
accordingly, unless the Ministry of Lands and Settlement takes special 
precautions. Other forms of investment are shops ^ businesses such as transport ^ 
and shares in commercial companies. Of the most progressive, B0% had invested 
in at least one entarprise versus 25% of the least progressive ^ the other two 
categories falling systematically In^-between. 

In the Kikuyu-s struggle to get ahead , credit plays an important role. The 
difficult part is to get to the point where one gets credit. Once one can obtain 
a fairly large loau, one can make accelerated progress. About one-^fifth (21%) 
of the Tetu farmers had acquired loans* Of the 70 farmers receiving loans , 
half (33) are most progressives. The average amount of credit received by them 
(Kshs 12850) is more than ten timi|»s the average received by the four least 
progressives who received a loan [Kshs 1200) ^ the other categories falling 

0 
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agricultural cr^rit iron such runc:^; i::A, Half (3r") .-f the 70 f:irr:;er:i r-unji vinr, 
:..i';::diL ra.. ^^rLciir-/ . Arc Ir.!:- . Mu::^t: or r.hcse went tc roL^t pi ^:^r;roKni vr 

■f:?rm-r-, ' n rtr" j r^; of 1: - \ . nit ion al crc^fit rnontioned ar.B ccop^rnriv=:>s , 

-o---rcial r-,:.K-. -n;: ^TT--, In f -ct , ihro- tho four lr.-::t nro^re^5iv--3 v;ho 
obt^^ii-.;;,.: 1 lean got it throu^;n SHDF. Tv/enty people in other caresorit^s r^i^coived 
h:\ SR?P I n:;, i of whom ^ro noot "r- crr-^ooivon . Alt]-iou^h rot ol] of --riu.rv 1 :^ar..; 
r:a-i reon riiai^ner:^'! T:nPou-h oi^r r^rc^o--'- f ^n.^i^r^ =ir:r' b^iri^ nr. S^DP ^.^u, 
the flonooo show :iov/ ■lifficult it io : reach the least profrressive cr Icwor 
rdcdle oareoci'i oc,r 
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• ^ a^ruvo.: ro:::^ :r..^ vho annual rNj"^urk 

froni his various agricultural enterprises and summing tlie ansv/ers . V;e are thur? 
dealing with self ^reported income 5 Tneasured in a manner which would horrify the 
farm management specialist or agricultural economist who usuallv try to minimi^ie 
msaLiurenient ^arror, ha it at the coat of 3an;pling error. Cur nieaaure of agricul- 
tural income only r^efer^ to cash returns from selling farm products and doea 
not take the vnlun of iziibt^i y,t^\\c<^ nroduorlon into account^'^. 

Total incorne was meaE^ured by adding agricultural income to other specified 
income items. The average self -reported total income is Kshs 2342, or $ 328. 
Assuming an average family aina of six, this amounts to about f 5 more than the 
arbitrary i 50 ( Kshs 357) per ca^.it.a below which the World Bank (1975) npeaks of 
"absolute povorty''. Howevar, abou-'; two-thirds (S3%) make leas than Knha 2000 
(v/hieh amaunLu to Ic^as tnan 3 50 per caput: 5 still assuming a family of n^n). Of 
the ono^thir-;; (36d) who make Kshis 2000 or more , 41?: are most progresaive, 

^t one oompares the average agricultur al income wit h the average total income, 
one norices that the least progressive derive a much greater percent of their 
total income from sources outside agri cu 1 t'.u'e than the most progressive. In fact^ 
62% of t;K; total income of the latter derivea from agriculture, while that is 
only 251 in case of the f ornfer . 

Yet, as Figure 1 shows ^ all categorios seem to supplement their incomes with 
roughly the same amount from non-agricultural sources. It is also of interest 
to note (Figure 2) that especially the percentages of people in ti^e Lower Mi lie 
and least Frogi^esaive catogories v/ho make Ksas 250 or less from agricutture is 
con-! durably decreased if one takos total incoma into account. Thus 7nl of tho 
least Progressive make less than Kshs 250 from agriculture, but only 2Cl has 
a total income less than that amount. Hov/ do less progressive farmru'S add to 
their income? A likely source is Labor tor other farmers (Table 2) " . 



The fact that we speak of surpl^ ^ecomes evident if one looks at the agric. 

p.-^v- =20 re : for t he mca*: y: "^ssiv^ -^hir' f - 1^-h - 2"-^ . y^-r h--- i-f^^:^ 
categories respectively Kshs 164 ^ "55 and 99. 

As other studies of small farmers ~ten also show considerable earnings from 
non^agricultui^aJ sources, it seems worthwhile to pay more systematic atten= 
tion to this factor in adoption/dif tusion studies. In the proSjSnt study ^ we 
found, for instance, that the average Tetu farmer received Kshs 471 froni r^- 
iatives! That is slightly less than one-fifth of their total income and may 
represent a substantial income redistribution, 
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Table 2i Averaga nun^er of laborers of diff 
progressiveness in 1970 



erent types employed in 1973, by 
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The table shows a fairly heavy laior use among the raore progressive categories. 
Thus the most progressive employ nearly one part-=time laborer and about three 
seasonal lahorers each. We come back to labor use later on. 

To get an impression of the type of life the Tetu farmer leads , it is interest^ 
ing 'to look at his various possessions . Whereas anthropologist Jomo Kenyatta 
(1938) could still describe one Kikuyu house as the typical one, there is now 
considerable variation. One finds sraare wooden houses with iron sheeted roofs, 
next to the typical round huts with thatched roof s. Yet, three -quarters (75%) of 
all farmers still have a house of mud walls, while nearly nine-tenths (88%) 
still has a mud floor. Much change has occurred in the type of roof. Roof type 
has changed especially as a result of so=called Mabati groups^^ self-help groups 
of women who' hire themselves for farm work, save the money collectively and 
use the thus' accumulated savings in turn to roof the house of one of the members 
with corrugated iron' sheets. Nearly nine-tenths (89%) of the most progressive 
have iron sheeted roofs, versus about half (53%) of the least progressive. 
To have light at night adds to life in a way the westerner has forgotten , but 
realises whenever he spends a night in the bush. The first British settlers 
(Huxley, 1959) in Kenya could obtain labor from Kikuyu tribesmen to build their 
houses by simply putting ksrosine lamps arround their camp after whirh they sat 
around in the night to wait for eager labor to show up. That was 1913. 



1) 



Mabati = iron sheet 
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Now, 81% of the Tetu farmers owns a kerosine lamp and the same percent owns 
, a torch. Only two people have electricity and another two use pressure lamps. 
About ^one third (35%) use small hand wicker lamps made from tin cans by local 
blaGksmiths. Such lamps are a poor man^s solution* More least progressive (43%) 
use them than most progressive (31%), However, of the most progressive, 89% own 
a, regular kerosine lampj versus 66% of the least progressive, 

^ All Tetu farmers use an open wood fire to cook their food. However ^ additional 
, modes of cooking are coming in vogue. About a third (37%) also uses a jiko^^ with 
charcoal and about a fifth (18%) uses a kerosine stove, Such additional modes 
of cooking are used especially by the most progressive. 

The possession of differ.^nt types of household items (Table 3) gives a more 
detailed picti^e of the wealth of the Tetu farmers and the differentiation between 
them* .The most progressive own an average of 10 of the items, the least progres- 
sive 5 (see Total Percent)* Especially water tanks to catch roof water and runn- ^ 
ing water v/ere prized possessions when we were in Tetu* 

Of selected food items eaten within the last week, sugar and milk were consumed 

by all farmers (resp. 99 and 96%) ^ eggs and bread by two-thirds (resp. 69 and 

66%) and meat of goats or cattle by half (53%). A third (34%) ate chicken and 

a quarter (25%) rice. Pork, against which a traditional dislike exists, was 

eaten by only 3%, although pork sausages are gaining increasing popularity 

2 ) 

ambung well-to-do Kenyans" . As can be eKpected, the most progressive ate 
considerably .re meat, eggs, chicken ^ fruit, rice and butter than did least 
progressives. However, also a substantial proportion (88%) of the latter had 
consumed milk. 

In a country where progress has been so strongly linked with education in the 
minds of local people, it is of interest to take a quick and dirty look at the 
extent to which Tetu farmers have sent (or do send) at least one of their 
children to primary or secondary school (Table 4), We say '^dirty look" because 
the percents have singly been taken across all respondents and have not been ad- . 
justed for childless far-mars, and age. Nor do they account for the percent of 
a farmer's children which was sent tq. school, although those who do send any 
child to school tend to send all of them. 

1) ^ ^ 

jiko = simple stove made from oil drums by Ibcal blacksmiths. 

2) 

Pork, chicken, wheat flour, bread, eggs, milk and sugar, in order of 
"difficulty" allow the construction of a quasi Guttman scale with a cooff. 
of reproducibility of ^Si, a coeff. of scaleability of -49 and a min. marg. 

ERIC / "^P"- 1 
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Table 4: Percent giving at least one child primary or secondary education by 
progressiveness in 1970 





i 

1 primary 

i — — 


secondary 


most progressive 
; upper middle 
! lower middle 

least progressive 


. .1 77% 

1 

73% 
1 62 
.44 


4 3% 
24 

20 ' . 
9 


1 

ITOTAL 


67% 


25% 


for both significant at the ,001 level. 



Primary education only became free in 1972, Before that time ^ schoolfees 
constituted one of the important eKpenditures for which the small farmer required 
money. The figures show that the most progressive do most of the investing in 
education. Since it is unlikely that a young man v/ith secundary education takes 
up. peasant farmings and since those who send one child to secondary school tend 
to send all of themj- the figures raise the possibility that two tj^es of people 
leave the rural areas ^ the most progressive and least progressive who can not 
make a living^ in the rural area. In the long run 5 this would tend to have an 
equalising effect on the rural community p though not on the country as a whole. 

One of the most manipulable factors associated with progressiveness is 
contact with extension workers . In the^ 1970 baseline, v/e had already found a 
strong correlation between progressiveness and the extent to which a farmer 
had been visited al least once since the same time last year (Ascroft et al, 
1973)* In 1973 we asked respondents to state the frequency of extension contacts 
in the past year (table 5), The Government workers involved are the Junior 
Agricultural Assistant (JAA) and the Junior Animal Husbandry Assistant (JAHA)* 

The JAA is concerned with crop husbandry. His main method of oKtension is the 
individual farm visit. Even if one takes the favorahlG extension: farmer ratio 
in the area into acdount (about 1:500)5 the JAA's are doing a good job, visiting 
the average farmer about 6 times. The JAMA is mainly responsible for veterinary 
work and waits till about 9 a*m* for clients with problems to show up* He then 
goes out to visit them. Although the most progressive have the highest average 
nuiriber of contacts , it is interesting to note the high average of the lov/er 



; Table '5: Mean number of extension contacts by progressive, ness in 1970 



I 

I most prosrassive 

i 

j upper middle 
lower middle 
! least Droffrassive 



visits 
by JAA 



9,4 

6,9 
1. 7 



visits 
to JAA 



1.6 
0,5 
0.9 
0. 1 



visits 
by JAHA 



2.2 
1,4 
2 . 1 
0.4 



visits 
to JAHA 



2 , 8 
1,4 
1. 5 
0.^ 



TOTAL i6,l 0,8 1,7 1,8 

— . — ^ ■ ■ — , — . — - - i ^ — --^^ — — - .. - - . - . 

- . - . 2 

Thii contingency tables on which these figures are based shov/ a relationship (X ) 

betv-^een extension contact and progressiveness which is at the .0001 level of 

significance 5 except visits to JAA which is significant at the .006 level. 



middle category which may reflect SRDP-s activities to reach the less progressive* 
Especially the JAA-s were involved in the project. 

The figures in Table 5 are averages across all farmers. Table 5 shows that about 
one^third (3b%) of all farTOrs were never visited By the JAA and about half 
(54%) never by the JAHA, Thus the JAA visits his regular clients (65%) an 



average of 9 times 


a year 5 and 


the JAHA his (46%) an 


average of 4 


times , 
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Even then, the distribution of visits across regular clients is extremely skev/ed. 
About one-third (35%) of all farmers are visited no more than 4 times a year, 
the other third (29%) receiving 5 or more visits* Of the 99 farmers visited 5 
or more times, about half (42) are most progressiva* 

The final variffble we wish to consider in this descriptive section is the 
frequency of vis its to a Farmer Training Ce nter. FTC's give short courses""iri "^^ " 
agricultural subjects to farmers who have been recruited by the JAA. Course fees 
are 5 Kshs a week. For coffee courses ^ they are paid by th^ co-operative. The 
FTC coui^se was the main axtension method used in the SRDP project i the famous 
Wambugu FTC is located right in the heart of Tetu* 

About two-thirds (69%) of all Tetu farmers have never visited the FTC* Those 
who did, visited the FTC an average of 1.7 times. However ^ the distribution is 
again extremely skewed. Half (49%) of the most progressives visited the FTC at 
least once, for an average of 3*5 times. For the upper middle and lower middle 
categories^ these figures are respectively 35% 1*5 times and 2U% for 1,6 times* 
Only 5% of the least progressives ever visited the FTC ^ one time* 

Concluding this section, it seems safe to say that the additional 1973 snapshot 
information on the Tetu farmers can only strengthen the overal impression of the 
considerablfc disparity between them we had observed in 1970* Investments in 
land, education, business, labor and water favor the more progressives, as do 
Go\^ernment interventions such as extension and credit. SES indicators show an 
already relatively large differentiation in this tjrpically small farmer 
community. The most progressive earn a total income which is about three times 
that of the least progressive on average, while their income from agriculture 
is about six times that of the least .progressive « 

THIRTY MONTHS OF ' AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 

In the present section, we shall present the result of our efforts to obtain 
a diachronlc view of 2f years of agricultural development in Tetu. As we said 
before, the second survey was an afterthought, so that the baseline study v;as 
not designed with a panel study in mind. In hindsight, we would have collected 
infcrmation on some variables which ar^e highly relevant but were left out. It 
is not uncommon that researchers learn from their research how they should have 
carried it out in the first place. To say the least, we learned how much more 
difficult it is to process and analyse data for a panel study than for a single 
shot survey • 1 Q 
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As it iSj we 'Collected information on three types of variables. In rhe first 
place, we studied the diffusion of innQvations . We were very much interestod 
in the question of mobility in innovativeness'^ ' , ilso, our expei^ience with 
hybrid maize 5 which had only been adopted by one^third of the farmers in 1970 
since its introduction in the early siKtees , made us expect stagnation of 
diffusion. We dit not foresee the effect of the increase in farm-gate milk price 
announced by the Presiderit in 1971. In the sanon6 place, we eollected some 
inf orfnation on the scale of operations ^ and thirdly ^ on factors jof production^ 
such as land, labor, . water and information. We expected both these types of fac-- 
tors to provide some insight in the difference between diffusion of information; 
one the one hand, and the trickle dovm of benefits, on the other* Unfortunately, 
no information on socio-^economic status had been gathered in 1970, as can be 
surmised by its presentation as "additional snapshot information" in the first 
part of the present paper. 

1 * The diffusion of innoyations 

Table 7 is a cross^tabulation of progressiveness in 1970 and the adoption of the 
ei nhl i renovations . Since the progressiveness score was calculated on the basis 
of adoption 5 the table is comparable to one which cross -^tabulates categories of 
people with different lengths against the number of centimeters used to measure 
them in the first place. We present the table because it allows a comparison 
between percents of farmers in the different adopter categories adopting a 
specific crop in 1970 and 1973. 

If we look at the totals, we notice some fairly astonishing developments. The 

, • / 
percent of people adopting hybrid maiae doubled (from 33% to 71%). More than / 

a third (38%) of all Tetu farmers adopted it in a 2 J year span. This was not /a 

completely autonomous development. The project in which we participated trained 

some 776 below average farmers in hybrid maize growing and gave supplies and 

credit for implementing the training, first on a half ^ and later, on one acre. 

Also 5 our evaluation showed that we could expect a diffusion effect of some 2,4 

other adopters for every farmer trained in the same year, or a total of 1860 

adopters 5 totalling 2500 farmers or about one ^ fifth of all Tetu fai'iners. In 

addition, the Government's 4K club program v/as carrying out a similar hybrid 

maize pro j act for rural youth in the SRDP area. 



which we could not study due to difficulties in creating a 1973 
progressiveness index. 
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Tible ? • Percent of Respondints adoptifi;' cmmhm'A innovation? 
by Progrisgivenoes In 19?0 



In 19?0 andj 1973 
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In hindsight, it is impossible to say whethej-^ the diffusion of hybrid maize had 
stagnated in 1970 and was pushed over the hump by the projects,^ or whether the 
projects simply rode a diffusion wave and were, therefore 5 successful^^ * In the 
course of the training project, we encountered many farmers who had heard of 
hybrid maize but had not understood what it was all about, let alone that they 
knew how to go about adopting- the , crop* Having heai'd of it definitely increased 
their readiness to adopts However, we feel that the SRDP projects greatly 
accelerated hybrid maize adoption and suggest that rapid agricultural develop- 
ment might be obtained as much by the systematic promotion of partly adopted 
innovation among nor.^ adopters , as by introducing new innovations to the same 
old progressive farmers* 

Returning to Table 7, we notice that the increase in hybrid maiae adoption was 
more marked amoung the lower middle and least progressive categories (resp, 46 
and k5%) than amoung the upper middle and most progressive categories (resp* 42 
and 19%). Amoung the latter a ceiling effect is probably at work. There is no 
doubt that the less progressive categories are catching up, although the higher 
percent s of adopters can still be found in the more progressive categories. 

In all, the figures on hybrid maize show how fast small farmers can move* 

If we turn now to coffee , we see no development at all. This is not surprising 
since coffee quota actually prohibited further diffusion so that a farmer could 
only adopt if he bought coffee hushes from somone else. We do observe a slight 
sale by the most progressive to the lower middle farmers. Coffee prices were 
very bad at the time, a fact only accerbated by creaming^of f processes in the 
various levels of the coffee co-operative. In fact, the figures may indicate 
that the most progressive have been quicker to react to the low prices than 
oters* It would be interesting to study the effect of the present price hikes 
as a result of the Brazillian frosts* 

Mac ad ami a nuts have not ^moved much, which is not surprising since snelling 
facilities still had not bacom© available at the time of study. 

Tea is limited to the higher and wetter areas in Tetu so that about 200 respon-- 
dents are barred from adopting it. Tea Production is completely controlled by 



We did use controls in our Qxperiment. However, we only compared oui' 
experimental subjects v/ith a sample of Tetu farmers, so that v/e cannot say 
for Tetu as a whole what would have happened to hybrid maize adoption 
without the project* For that 3 we would have needed a control area outside 
Tetu, 



the Kenya Tea Development Authority, an international showcase of small farmer 
development (Uma Lelej 1975). It has processing factories to which freshly 
picked tea leaves are transported daily by KTDA lorries across tea roads. Farmers 
planting tea are advised and supervised by special tea eKtension workers ^ who 
;are better trained and supervised than regular extension staff. The diffusion of 
tea planting is a highly controlled process called a "tea selling campaign'', 
during which a specific number of potential growers is invited and assisted to 
buy planting material for about an acre from KTDA. Such a campaign took place 
as a SRDP activity in Tetu, The percent of growers in the tea zone jumpad from 
HO to 51%5 while some expansion also occurred in the grade cattle areas 5 where 
the percent of growers increased from 2 to 12%* Table 7 shows that the tea 
canipaign benefitted all categories more or less equally. 

Py rethrum did not show much improvement 5 the likely result of the drop in . 
prices after American disengagement in Vietnam 5 where mosquito coils had been 
used on a ^ arge scale by the US army* ^ 

Grade catrle provide another fascinating picture of what small farmers can do. 
First introduced in Tetu in the late fortees in IhururUj a sublocation near the 
Aberdare National Park, by an enthusiastic chief who was later killed by his 
own prize bull, grade cattle made steady progress. By 1970^ about three quarters 
of the farmers in the higher and wetter areas of Tetu had adopted .grade cattle, 
and half the farmers in the dry , low coffee/maize areas. The increase in milk 
prices had a dramatic effect in the area. The Kenya Cooperative Creameries lost 
money because it had to buy more than it could sell and had to dump milk* 
Government was actually trying to prevent the diffusion of such prom.ising 
innovations as feedlots. 

The response of the small farmer is obvious from Table 7. About one-fifth (18%) 
of the Tetu farmers adopted grade cattle in the 24 year period, that is more 
than 200.0 farmers* Adoption in the high wet areas jumped from aJDout 75% to 
about 85% and in the low, dry areas from 50 to 72%, The most ^progressive ar^e 
reaching capacity, while adoption in the other three categories rose by respec-^ 
tively 18 5 27 and 24%* The innovation seems to be diffusing rapidly, also to the 
least progressive. 

Similar developments , though less dramatic, are taking place in case of pigs ^ 
for which a good market is developing through breakfast sausages for city folk* 
The development of potatoes is slow and hampered by the insufficient provision 
of certified seed* Where, as in Murugui'u sublocation, oxtension makes efforts 
to provide seeds adoption may be rapid (33% in Muruguru in 1970). 
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Summarising our findings on the eight innovations ^ we can say^ 1) that -.iriall 
farmers are able and willing to respond very quickly to opportunities offered 
to thems and 2) that profitable innovations are diffusing to all categories 
of progressiveness. In facts the less progressive seam to be catching up, as 
diffusion theory would lead us to expect. 

One likaly reason why diffusion may not lead to a trickle down of benefits is 
that the q^uality of adoption deteriorates as the innovation diffuses to less 
progressive farmers. A typical eKample would be the adoption of the complete 
hybrid maize package ( seeds j fertiliser, insecticides and proper practices) by 
the more progressive ^ while the less progressive would only replace local seed 
by hybrid seed, ceteris paribus. 

Table 8 gives some evidence' on the extent to which such processes occur in case 
of hybrid maize. The percents refer only to those actually growing the crop in 
a given year. 



•4a. lie 8: Percent of hybrid Tnaize growers using fertiliser and insecticides in 
1970 and 1973 , by progressiveness in 1970. 




fertilisers 


insecticides ■ 




1970 1973 


1970 1973: 


most progressive 98% 96% 
upper middle j 93 99 
lower middle . 87 93 ' 
least progressive ■ 100 86 


61% i+9%i 
50 49 1 
44 38 t 

.25 ; 


Total Percent ' 
Base (growers) 


95% 95% ■ 54% 43%^ 

114 243 liu 2U3 ^ 

■ 1 

— - — - - ^ * 



The table Indicates that the great increase in the number of growers has not led 
to a dramatic drop in the quality of adoption. In both years, nearly all (95%) 
growers use fertiliser, although the figures say nothing about the type and 
quantity. The use of insecticideis has dropped somewhat (54% to 43%), also anioung 
the most progressive . . . , which raises the possibility that insecticides are not 
so necessary after all^ or only in a specific ecological zone. Although scrutiny 
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of the 1973 data ^ .ggests that the proportion of fai^'mers using the contingent 
innovations drops with progressiveness ^ these is no indication of increasing 
disparity between 1970 and 1973* 

The deterioration of the quality of adoption also seems slight in case of 
dairy practices. We obtained information on nine practices in both years. They 
allow the construction of Guttman scales for both years s which are very similar 
except for the relative positions of a few items"^. In order of increasing 
■■difficulty" the scale items are: possesses pasture, uses dips or sprays 
against ticks ^ uses veterinary services ^ uses artificial insemination, feeds 
fodder i has fenced perimetei^, washes udder ^ has paddocks and feeds concentrates. 



Giv*--n the scaleabilil 


iy of the items 5 v;e suffice 


by presenting the number of 


dairy practices followed (Table 9). 




Table 9 ■ Mean nuTT±>er 


of dairy practices in 1970 


oiiu j.y / o g oy progressiVeness 


in 1970 (A total of nine practices). 

1 


1 


1 
» 
1 

- = 


1970 


1973 ^ 


imost progTM.'Ssive 


7.0 


7.8 - ; 


.upper middle 




1 

f 

7.5 


lower middle 


6.0 


7.6 i 


least progressive 


5.1 


! 

5.1 . I 


Total 

1 


. ^ 6.5 


7.5 


Base (grade cattle keepers only)^^ 204 


262 


Four missing observations 





The average:' grade cattle keeper has adopted one more dairy practice in 1973 
than he did in 1970 3 although the percent of grade cattle keepers in Tetu has 
increased by 18%. Looked at this way, diffusion "of grade cattle has been 
accompanied by an increase in the quality of adoption. In fact, these has been 
a rapid "diffusion of dairy practices. The percent of grade cattle keepers with 



1973: nine items ^ coeff. of rep. = .92| min .marg.repr. = .87; % improvement 
= .665 coeff. of scaleability ^ . 38 

1970: nine items, coeff. of repr. ^ *90 , ^min.marg.repr, = .83 g 
I improvement = .07j coeff. of scaleability = .41. 
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'-^ f-5:W:^r pr •.::t^ces dropped frci:, rc:u^MV) in ij70^ - ir= 

The r-- ^enr adopting or j increase" :=-.:n jn-^ hourtliC ^ ) to 
th Yer for both years (table . the average number of pr^cticec 

-fpcreases with progressi vene . , although there is no evidenc^s of inci ■ ^jinr ; 
iisptrity . 

'■ . Scale of ot^erations 
— - . . .- . 

hie ir:;por rant reason v/hy diffusion "lay not lead to trickle dovrn of benefits, end 

even lead to greater disparity, is the sceie of opeieuicns. The ia^'--2- vdio 
buy5 ten dairy eattle in the same year as the other buys tv^o, ohviou. ..y bonefitjs 
t:en- , if ^rnde ceutle are a profitable innovation that is. Given that farmsine 
:n:: pr e^ren^: : veness are srrcn^ly correlated in '^etu, vi^^^jl. to looh e(. td.e 
scale of operations in our effort to reconcile the rapid diffusion of profitable 
inncvatio:;S v;e observed and the seemingly large disparities which are suggested 
'.^y the .1973 snapshot of the socio-economic status of Tatu f armars . 

I one locks at the mean number of acres planttgd Vv^tli the m ost impQ i"tan^_crop 
innovatio ns (Table 10), it is obvious from the totals that the scale at which 
Tetu f annexes adopt is small and hardly exceeds an aci'e / Also 5 there is little 
change betv/een 1970 and 1973 for maize, notvdthstanding the large increase in th 
number of growers. Tea decreased slightly because the nev/ grov/ers have a smallei" 
acreage . 



jTable 10: Mean acres planted v/ith crop innovations in 1970 and 1073 5 by 
i 

i progressiveness in 1970 
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0.3 
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0.9 
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0,5 


0,2 


Least progress. 
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0.9 
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- - • - r 

TOTAL i 


1. I 
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The coapcison of the size of opgradon in ths po^mmm ceta^ories sjo 
shews a rslativeiy 'mmmm dtuation. Dlfferaireshatwe^ii categories ar^ 
slipt across the two yesi'S. m for both pars, ths usi jregrassiv? mi :o 
have about hd: m acre to cf hybrid -^alze, ccffaa and isr than th? lower 
liiiddle leas: prD-essive ca:egorias. i::if an m m m a cifference 
cr ? rot^: oparation for crop of acr-^ or l^ss, gspedally if 
one tak^2 in^c .,:;ouni [ha facL thir ihg wm .ropssive have also banefitt^c 
longer frc^ th^ innovation, 

On :he jt;;-- haiic, the size c' mmm of toe rost progressive did not increase 
fo- the crops, avcapt :^aize, :n the 2j yaer period. In case or ;^a::5, the 
si- c;f :n^rH::.:n of Diner :m^m mmmc t. :. than iha^ oh ihu i.;cst 
progressive. For ten. tha sine of opgration dacraased across board. Seizing 
lip the fienno^ ther^ is an incicatior; of existing disparity, but no indication 
of rapidl; increasing disparity. 

Ut us take a closer lock at hybrid mim, Our-fipres allow ys to g^tlMte that 
a total of 4350 acres of hybrid mina was groi^n in Totn in 19/0. In 1973 ^ the 
total acrea;;;G m or moro than double the 19/0 figure', Tbi 17^ least 
propssiue pei; n:.,ut ^00 acres or lOl, while the 2?l mo^t mm^m pw 
about 3860 icm, ur Hi in 1^73, 

If one consiccrs i/^LributiGn aoroas 'lize o: Gperaiion categories for the 
two years (figure- reported hers), one notices an incnease of 5l in the num^ 
b^r of people t o;..nhird cf an acrt; or less of hybrid maize ^ can 
be axpected in ; -.icd of rapid diffusicii. There is also a lOl increase in rh^ 
nuiibsr of peopl-r lantinp Mre tnan the fii^an acroane (1.1 acre). About nwice as 
many most progre^Jv^' (iiQ^ ^nant LI or n' ^e in lOij as least progressive (22l), 
However, the incr : b^tK^e: vm and 1;]3 in the LI aero and over catiEory 
is inversely relat y, ^.■:nsivenesn, with tho bottoi^ two categories increas- 
ing 20l and the mo.L progr^ssiv^^ 3l ThsRe fi^dinp reinforce the impre'ision of 
present disparity while not allowing prdictiion of greatar disparity ,n future. 

In 19?0, tiiere wera some 31000 |raiie_ cattle (rows, steerSj bulls, hdfers, 
calves ana cows) in Tatn Division, By 197^, the number had ijxmi by l^iOO to 
a total of wm, an astonishing Increase of about in l\ yeors. It 
what price policy can do. One actually wonaers wherg all tht: grad'^ cattle name 
from, even if one dlscodnts the fact that most ''grade" cattk are improveo 
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i'iho benafiited frc:i ali this grotvth? Tabia U reports th^ i 
^ttli in the different categoriis. 



cf grai: 



Table 11; Hean nuiiisr of pde cattle kept in 1370 and 1^75, by prcire:ni«ssj 
in 1970 ! 



le/O 1973 ■ differGnce 


Host progressive 






.7 


Upper middk 


^.1 






ter mddle 








Liast prOgrissive 




3.C 




Total 








Base (those who ever kept 
^ade cattle) 


305 


265 





Even though tni mjtiier of pade cattle keepers iiisreased by lOl, the average 
herd size Increased by .5 aniML In both y irs, the more propssive clearly 
had the larger herds ^ rith the tiiost propssslve averaging a herd twice ths size 
of the least propssive. The trand dois not mm to dimnish these differencis. 
In fact, all .ategoriea increasad their herds mere or le. equally , ixcept the 
leasi progressive who lagged behind, 

The f^^quency distribution across herd slEe categories only reinforces thi^ 
conclusion. Etardng with the most progressive, the proportion having an above 
average herd of 6 or inore aninials, increased by respgctively 7 ^ 11 j 8 and -li in 
the different prograssiveness categories, 

3. Faciorv of production 

There are fai^ amoni the 2000 odd eipirical diffusion studies which do not 
document that progressiveness is strongly correlated with farinsize. Differences 
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In fact 5 the Dutch Government was issistini the iiiiprQveiiier\t of the Kenyan 
diiry bird iy flying out rrlsian heifers in the early "evinties, The then 
Netherlands agricultural attache injoyed himself tremendously on one of 
thise trlpij crawlln| ovar the backs of the iniials every tine he had to 
|o to the toilet in the back of the plice. 
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in farmsize can explain increasing disparities, all other factors remaining 
constanr . With farmsi:;e ^^aing such irn importsnt issue 5 we took pains to collect 
comparable inf orrnatior: in 1970 and 1973 (Table 12). 



Table 12: Mea- fzr-siz'^ ir; l--- 








1-:: 




1970 




1973 


dii'f ere nr-'^ 

! 

I 


|Most progressive 


. 1 




\ 


.3 I 


!... 

^. _ _: L 1 , 1 J. =t 


V . 0 






j 


Lower middle 








.8 ! 


Least progressive 


2.6 






.8 1 


Total 


6,0 




e.5 


-----\ 
.5 1 

• 

i 


Base 


341 




341 


i 

I 


If we look at the totals 5 we ob£ 


serve a highly 


unexpectly result: 


Average farm^ 



size has increased by half an acre! This implies that 5 among them^ Tetu farmers 
had a total of 6000 acres of land more in 1973 than in 1970* Although we checked 
our^ figures carefully, v/e cannot but draw that- conclusion. We find it difficult 
to explain the finding. The 13 respondents we lost between 1970 and 1973 '?xplain 
no more than about 50 acres, or, assutning such drop-out for uhe whole of Tetu, 

0 . 

1750 acres. Since the question referred to oTOership of land in Tetu Division, 

the finding cannot be explained by land ovmership in other areas. Possible 

explanations s are: 1) the taking into production of unallotted or unused land - 

-) 

such as steup hillsides. We have seen many of thcam being cleared in Tetu," 



Wa mention this point although it could not affect our figures. VJe 
studied the same ,341 farmers in both years-, 

2) Analysis of- the data by ecoiogical GompleK shows that farmsize 
retnained more or less constant in the low coffee areas 5 but that 
the proportions of farmers with small farms, decreased espacially 
in the hilly 5 high attitude, tea and grade cattle areas. 
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2) Double counting by the fact that some people mentioned land they rent 
while others mentioned it as land they ovm. This is unlikely ^ however, 
rince ths nuestion as-^ec for o^^-T:^r ^-hi o . ?) An vtir^z'^ cf -r---- 
However 3 the systematic nature of the frequency distributions, to he 
discussed later, seems to rule out that possibility also. It vn^;:^! re 
highly relevant for our understanding of the dynamics of rural development 
to carry out further research -.1 this question. 

With nowhere else to go, and ^ving adopted all profitable innovations around, 
all a small farmer can do is :ry to get more land. How does he go about 
getting it? Such a research quu. ion seems especially interesting in few of the 

fact that table 12 seems to suggest that the less progi-^essive categories of 
farmars seem to benefit most from the overall increase in acrease. VThile farms ize 
still correlates strongly with progressiveness . also in 1973, the two less pro- 
gressive Gategorias increased their farmsizes with .8 acres, while the more 
progressive categories only averaged .4 or less. The findings seem again to 
reflect existing, but not increasingg disparity. 

The findings require that we look at the frequency distribution (Figure 3). Even 
if one only takes into account the 1973 figures the inequity of the distribution 
of fartnland is obvious* But Figure 3 can only reinforce our impression of 
decreasing disparity vihep it comes to farm land. 

For all categories 5 it seems that the proportion of farmers with 2 acres or less 
has diminished. Overall , this categorie dropped 5%, 1% for the most progressive, 
and respectivftly 5^ 6 and 12% for the other categories. Whereas 51% of the 
least progressive had 2 acres or less in 1970, that percentage dropped to 
39% in 1973.. 

As we .saw bef ore ^ the more progressive had, since 1959 when all Tetu farmers 
had one plot of land, been able to acquire more plots of land than the 
less progressive. 
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73 



K2a 



1 *1 hVr^r.^z 



3 



1^- 



/ 



^ pDrcent of 

progressive- 
i mt cat 



lipre 3^ Distribution of rorpo entr mom tBrnms in acres in 1970 and 
7 19(3! ty progrcpnivc m ir: 1970 
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Table 13 ^hows that fragmentation is still going on, with the average 
number of plots growing froni i. 3 to 1.4 in 2 J yeara . However, the two 

end .19) th n the more progressive categories (resp, .12 and .11). The 
percents of people in the lass progressive categories oming only one 
plot dropped respectively IS and 21%, those in the more progressive 
categories respectively 11 and 12%, 





by progressiveness 


in 1970. 


— - — ^ — L. 




1970 


1973 


! difference 


most progressive 


i .57 


I .69 


.12 


upper middle 


1 .29 


1 .40 


. 1 1 


lower niiddle 


1 .15 


1 .32 


.17 


least progressive 


1 .07 


1 .26 


.19 


Total 


1 .29 


1 .43 


.14 



Although our snapshot qu-stion about the purchase of additional plots of land 
had clearly shown that more of the relatively more progreasive had bought land 
in the past:, our diachronic data show again that one cannot speak of increasing 
disparities in case of land. Rather, the opposite is the case. 

Water is an extremely important development issue in Tetu. This is not only 
due to the marked dry season, but also to the difficulty of providing water 
near the farm in this hiily, if not mountainous, area. Anyone who has seen 
Kikuyu women hauling their heavy oildrums with water up the atetp slopes would 
expect this to be the main cause of the lively interest in water provision. 
However, the main issue seems to be grade cattle. Driving one's costly cows 
daily to a river increases their chances of getting tick-borne fevers and 
other diseases from local animals, while the lono walks waste' their energy. 
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Table 14 shows the changes in the availability of an on-=farra water supply in 
che 2^ year pariod. CoimnunaP water supplies include rivers (used by 75% in 
1973), wells or boreholes (10%) or village tans (4%). On-farm water mav 
include a raiawater tank (18^;), connection to a reticulation scheme {7Z) , 
a borehole (2%) or an on^farm river or well (7%). We have separated this last 
source of on-farm water from the first three which result of human design. 



Table 14: Percent of respcn denLS us in?; differen:: 
sources of water in 19 70 and 1973, by 
p rogressive ne-ss in 1 970, 





comniunal 


on farm 


river ^ 


'on fam 


raintank , 








well . 




retic , scheme , borGhole 




1970 


1973 


1970 


1973 


1970 


1973 


most prograssive 


97% 


81% 


3% 


6% 




50% 


upper middle 


94 


95 


3 


4 


8 


21 


lowar middle 


98 


89 




3 


7 


27 


least progressive 


95 


93 


7 


2 


4 


10 




■ 9 7% 


89% 


' 3% 


51 


12% 


27% 


Base 


326 


304 


10 


14 


37 


98 


^^Respondents may 


use both 


on-f arm 


and conmunal water 


supplies 





One-quarter (27%) of all Tetu farrners had a man=made on-farm water supply in 
1973, althouih nearly nine-tenth (89%) were still (also) using communal sources, 
This represents an incraase of 15% in 2i year. The figures suggest that there 
is an increasing disparity in terms of on-f arm water supply. The proportion of 
most progressive having on-f arm water increased from one-fifth (211) to half 
(50%), while especially the least progressive seem to be slow in following. 

Use of farin l abor has some important implications for rural development and 
rural cmplo^nnont in a country where employment ia thu number one priority 
(at least in 1973), Alsoj developments in labor use might give some clues 
about future developments Is TetU'S development following the Swynnerton plan 
(1954), according to which progressive African farmers would develop and 
provide employment for the rest? Are there indications that smaller, less 
progressive farmers are becoming increasingly involved in providing labuur 
for the more progressive, larger farmers? 
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Table 15 gives the mean number of laborers of different types used. One muSL 
remember that all these f ^ nires are based on very crude recall daca and are 
in no way comparable to thu results of careful farm management studies. 

I ; 

lab 1 e 15: M ean nu^er ot labo rers of d i f f g r e nt typ e s 

employed in 1920_and 1973. by pr^greasiveness 



uull- time part-time St-asonai householo 





1970 


19 73 


1970 


1973 


1970 


1973 


1 970 


1973 


most progressive 


.4 


/ 


n 


. 8 


3.5 


3 . 1 


2 . H 


2 . 5 


upper middle 


.3 


^ 2 


.2 


.5 


3.0 


2.4 


2.8 


2.8 


lower middle 








.3 


1 J: 


1 ,7 


2 . 4 


2.3 


least progress iva 


.0 


JJ 


.0 


.0 


0.5 


0.7 


2.1 


1 .9 


'Total 


.2^^ 


. 18 


n 




2.3 


2.1 


2.6 


2,4 



It is clear from the totals that change is taking place. The num])Gr of !iouse-= 
hold laborers (which includes the farmer himsell:) has dropped by ,17 laborer ' 
per households implying a loss of 2000 odd from the roughly 30,000 employed 
in Tetu in 1970. The drop combes especially from the decrease in the proportion 
of farmers who emiploy 3 or more household laborers* This drop occurs in all 
categories of progressiveness . 

The number of full-tim.e paid laborers was about 2000 in 1973, It represents a 
drop of ,06 full-time worker per farmer or some 700 in the whole of Tctu 
in 2i yaars. Although a relatively small numbers it would still be comparable 
to the shuc^down of a fair sised industry. 

The average number of part--time laborers increased by .23 per farmer thus 
creating 2800 part-time jobs in Tetu, a more than 100% increase of the 
number in 1970 (2300), Possibly by accident, the increase in part-tima labor 
use completely offsetfj the loss in fu^i-^time and household labor. 

Seasonal labor seems to be used a lot in Tetu, although estimates of total 
numbers would be meaningless. We have no way of controlling whether the 
same seasonal laborer was employod by different farmers for a few days each^ 
for instance. However, the use of seasonal labor seems to be decreasing if 
one looks at the overall figures. 
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When we look at the figures tor La^^ diiigrc.iL progressivencSH u^cegorias, we 
notice^ apart irom tliG: cons is tent: iy higher labor use ; .^ng the nore progressi- 
ve ^ that Che use of part-tin;e labor has especially Increased in the must pro- 
gressiv-. .uid upper middle ca.^^ories by respectively .5 and .3 laborei'. 
Az th- ^eme clmOj an interesting devc ley:.. . . . t 1h occunin^ in case of soasonal 
lal— r. The more progressive categories decreased Lheir use of such lai>or by 
rcSj.: w-C 1 1 vu ^y ane .g^ -.joiie tne luss progressive categories increased 
theirs by .3 and .2 respee^ivelv* 

These lin clings coaid be interpreted to imply that more local Tolu people are 
eniployed as part-tiine laborers by more progressive farmt^rs, i^hile the less 
an ^ g r^=: Se^ I'^'o . nn_ s,n:=e . : Lhat :n-. . \:.:..- m. inm^r^ >ua-:nia4 l.-ivjr keep 

their own fanns in operation. However, this iniierpretation may be farfetched, 
Atcer allj -je have no InionnaLion whatsoever about the many landless in Tetu. 
for instance. 

Table Id gives the percents of resondents in different categories employing 
differ, t types of labor. 



Tab 1 e 16 : Per c en t o f r e s p o nd en t s emp 1 oy i n g different 
types of labo rers in 1970 and 1973, by 
pr ogress ivanesg in ^970, 



IfuU-time part-time seasonal ^^'^^ " 

_■ household 1 



1970 1973 1970 1973 1970 1973 1970 1973 



most progressive 28'a 251 hZ 23Z 76% 69% 76% 66% 

upper middlt 18 12 6 14 66 63 79 75 

lower middle 15 10 4 \2 38 46 71 65 

least progressive 2 2 0 - 0 14 23 57 55 



:Tocal"^ 17% 13% 5% 13% 53% 53% 73% 67% 



The table was composed of a number of frequency distributions ^ in 
order to Have space* Tbe table is-'inclomp1 ete" in that propartinns 
of resp. not employing labor have been out. 



The table makes clear that most farmers still rely oti household laborers (67%), 
followed by seasonal labor (537i)s while a relatively small proportion uses full 
timG and part-tline labor (13% each). Scrutiny of the movement in the progress 
siveness cadegories only reinforces our earlier observations, although the 
frequencies show that farmers in the lov;er middle category have also started 
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to use part-cime labor. 

Infortnatlon is an important prociuccion factor which mii-ht be in scarce supply 
indeed. Table 17 shows developments in case of Qxtension contact in the past 
year, a crude measure to be sure. Looking at the totals, one is struck bv the 
sharp drop in contact. Only the prnportion having initiated c.ntact with the 
JAliA ^eems rather stable. 



Tabie 17: Percenc having concact with extansion -'since 





the same time last 


year 


" in 1970 


and 


1973, 






by p r 0 g r e s s i V e n s s l; 


.ii 1 


970. 










Visit 


by 


Visit 


to 


Visit 


by 


! Visit 


to 


— : ^ ---^ ^ 


JM 




JAA 




JAHA 




JAHA 






19/0 


1973 


1970 


1 973 


1970 


1973 


1970 


1973 


most progressive 


100% 


76% 


82% 


34% 


91% 


62% 


87% 


71% 


upper middle 


98 


80 


63 


26 


77 


54 


62 


62 


lower middle , 


87 


63 


58 


23 


64 


38 


52 


54 


least progressiva ' 


42 


28 


19 


5 


' 23 


14 


16 


14 


Total ; 


86% 


66% 


59% 


24% 


j 

^ 68% 


45% 


i 58% 


54% 


Base 


293 


224 

. -. jU= 


202 


81 


232 


154 


: 198 


184 



Several reasons can be suggested for the decrease* For one^ the Ministry of 
Agriculture initiated an intensive chree-months JAA training course in which near- 
ly all JA^'s participated. The course took them away from their regular duties. 
Secondly, the various SRDP projects kept especially the JM' s from their re- 
gular work and focussed them on specific expartmental groups, A third possibi- 
lity is that the ongoing diffusion processes are having two consequences : 
1) more other farmers are being used as sources of Infoi'mation as the less 
progressivQ begin to innovatG, and 2) the adoption of innovationy by mure 
farmers requl les that extension workers spend more time on the maintenance 
of adopted innovations and lass on promoting innovations. Maintenance would 
require more visits each to a smaller number of farmers. We saw in table 5, 
that the JAA visited his regular clients in 1973 (65%) an average of 9 times 
a year, and the JAHA his (46%) an avGrage of 4 times. Unfortunately we have 
no comparable Informacion for 1970. More research will be necessary on this 
issue, / 
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Table 17 does iiol show a p ropor c lonally gruacar decline in extansion contiact: 
for the less progressive. In ict, the appositie seems to be the case. Of co^rs^, 
the more progressive al..u remain favored in 19735 but the disparity is not 
increas ing, 

A similar picture emerges fram the attendance of group Cixcension meetings 
(Tdbie 18), ConcacLs decrease for demonstration^ but increase for family plan^ 
ning mtrtiuings ana riC courses, m case or KTC attendance, this may be portly 
due CO our experimental efforts. The figures do not suggest an increasing 
dlsp r lty. Again the opposite seems to be true. 

Pe rcent attending 
Table IS: Rroup extension meeting s in 1970 a nd 1973, 

b>^ progre ssiveness in 1 970, 

i _ _ ~ ^ 

\ ' ~ ~ \ ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

i agric crop animal h. ram, planning FTC 

, demonstr. demonstr. meeting course 





19 70 


1973 


1970 


1973 


1970 


1973 


1970 


1973 


i 

most progressive 


91% 


587. 


87% 


51% 


24% 


24% 


47% 


50% 


upper middle 


73 


34 


70 


39 


10 


14 


22 


35 


lower iiiiddle 


65 


40 


62 


33 


2 


20 


14 


24 


least progressive 


37 


23 


32 


12 


4 


12 


5 


5 


Total 


10% 


46,7 


66% 


361 


10% 


18% 


24% 


311 


Base 


238 ■ 


157 


■225 


1 23 


35 


6! 




105 



Information also comes through mass media, although the Kenyan mass media usu- 
ally carry little of direct relevance to small farmers, Table 19 gives some 
inforruation on mass media exposure. 



Table 19: Froportion of respondents that say^s never to be e_Kposed to 
var inug media in 1970 and 1973, by progress ivenegs in 1970. 

NEVER exposed to: telr'vision radio newspapers magazines 





1 970 


1973 


1 970 


1 973 


1970 


1973 


1970 


1973 


most progressive 


32% 


60% 


0% 


14% 


. 10% 


44% 


12% 


54% 


uppesf middle 


46 


70 


0 


14 


13 


59 


13 


56 


lower midi 


52 


68 


2 


21 


16 


54 


28 


62 


least prt. 


58 


79 


5 


40 


\ 26 


35 


35 


77 


Total*^ 


46% 


681 


; 2% 


20% 


" r - 

: i5i 


551 


, 21% 


61% 



i 



To save space, the table was composed of different contingency tables, so; 
Chat the table is incomplete and does not show those with exposure for 
the various med ia. j 
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An astonishing drop in iiiedia exposure is evident. We have no explanation 
from this phenomenon, except: that the time of the two interviews might have 
made a difference. In 1973, we interviewed in March, the onset of the rains. 



In 1970, t.:c: interviewed in Xovember, when people v ve lots of tim 
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'^^^ increa^^e in the proportions of people never exposed does not seem 
systeinacicnlly relatred to progressiveness , except in case of radio. 

The memher^hi^ Qi various org an isarj ^ong is undergoing considerable change 
(table 20) . 



Tab le 20 \ Percent bein)- merab er ol selected_or ganisations 
in 1970 a nd 19 73, by prug ressivenes s in 197Q. 





co-operatives 


4K Clubs 


i 

^.arambee 


'Church 




1970 


1973 


1970 


1 973 


1970 


1973 


1970 


1973 


most progress ivt 


99% 


95% 


22% 


26% 


93% 


42% 


42% 


82% 


upper middle 


95 


96 


12 


12 


89 


55 


34 


80 


lower middle 


59 


76 


5 


12 


79 


42 


38 


76 


least progress 


1 1 


23 


0 


I I 


63 


35 


21 


68 


Total 


72% 


78% 


1 1% 


16% 


84% ^ 


45% 


35% 


77% 


Dase 


i244 


265 


36 


53 


286 


152 


120 


264 



Memberships in co-operatives increased by 6%^ of which the majority can 
probably be attributed to the increase numei of tea growers (5%). The less 
progressive seera to be catching up in co--op membership. The 4K programme 
had been very active in Tetu-s; "TMIP, Membership increased 5%^ especially 
among the less progressive, \^ 

The most intBresting developments are those in Harambee and church mambership. 
Harambee groups are self-^help groups which VDluntarily tax themselves to 
acquire such public facilities as cattle dips, secondary schools s and of 
recent. Institutes of Technology, Harambee projects have tended to become in^ 
creasingly large and expensive, increasingly under the control of politicians 



a) 

The question was worded as follows: "how often do you.., lis ten to tlie 
radion,.*." etc. Answer categories were; daily, few times a weeks few 



times a month, rarely j never. 
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and covering increasingly larger areas. Tlie Institutes of Tcichnology are 
district-wide projects. According to Ilbithi and Almy (1972) , who studied 
Harambee in Tetu, people were becoming disenchanced with Harambee and also 
taxed to the limit of what they can bear. Table 20 shows that membership in 
Harambee groups has dropped about 40^ in the 2 J years. 

In the same 2^ year period, church membership rose 40%! We have no ready 

explanation for this phenomenon. Although Tetu people are religious (family 

planning efforts meet resistance on religious grounds^ for instance) , and 

it) 

although we have seen some signs of religious fervor , it seems an unlikely 
reason for religion to spread as fast as hybrid maize* More in line with 
Kikuyu character would be to look for the explanation in the highly successful 
credit/saving union started recently by the church, < 

CONCLUSION 

We have looked at two-and-a-half years of change in a rural area in Kenya* 
The first conclusion must be that our diachronic study uncovered a very 
dynamic situation, a far cry from the usual image of peasant society. 

In the relatively short time spaa studiedsmore than one'-third of the Tetu 
fanners adopted hybrid mai/se, while about 5000 additional acres were planted, 
more than doubling the 1970 estimat'j:. Ona-^fifth of the Tetu farmers adopted 
grade cattle, while the total number of grade cattle grew' by 13800 to 44800^ 
an increase of 45% over the 31000 in 1970. FarmsiEeSs which we had assumed 
least likely to change, increased by an average of half an acre, representing 
an increase of roughly 6000 acres. for Tetu as a whole. The number of farmers 
who enjoy an on-farm water supply increased by Tnore than 100%, so that one-- 
quarter of the Tetu farmer*: ^ow has either a raintank or is connected to a 
reticulation scheme. The pattern of labor use is rapidly changing: about 
2700 fewer full-time and household laborers were employed in 1973 compared 
to *70, while the number of part-time laborers increased by about the same 
amount. Harambee is becoming rapidly defunct, while the church is rapidly 
gaining strength. 



During the SRDP farming trainings courses we were struck by the fact 
that local evangelists immediately made use of the. captive audience in 
the evenings to preach the gospel. In fact, they had the crowd praying 
before meals at the end of the training period. Courses also ended with 
prayer. 
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With such goings on, and especially considering the rapid agricultural growth, 
the question which comes to mind is ; what is t:he effect on equity? All our 
information on socio-economic status 'and related indicators . seem to shoW a 
fairly large disparity between more and tess progressive farniers. What inte- 
rested us in particular was whether the disparity was increasing. Does the 
rapid development in the 2^ years lead to increasing gaps^^.&5*^en rich and 
poor? Our hypothesis had been : Yes) 

Unfortunately^ we can only offer information on some indicators. No income 
data were^ for instance, collected in 1970. What^.then, did we find? 

1) The diffusion of profitable innovacions is progressing tapidly. The less 
progressive are catching up,- There is no sign of stagnation. Both SRDP 
and milk prices seem to have had considerable impact ili this respect. 

2) The quality of adoption does not seem to change much as less progressive 
farmers begin to adopt the Innovations, 

3) There is no evidence of increasing disparity in the scale at which crop 
innovations are adopted, while the evidence is only slight in case of 
grade cows- 

4) There is evidence of decreasing disparity in terms of farmslze, in thkc 
the proportion of farms of 2 acres or less is decreasing, while th'e number 

* of plots owned is increasing more rapidly among the less progressive than 
^ the more progressive. 

5) The development of on-^farm water supplies^ shD.^s an^ increasing disparity, 

> 

6) The use of part-time labor has Increased especially among the more progress 
sive, while their use of seasonal labor has dropped. The use of seasonal 
labor has increased among the less progressive, leaving open the possibi- 
lity that more local people ate employed by the more progressive. If true,, 
the development would imply a basic change in the character o£ the present 
society, ' 

7) Changes in extension contact do not suggest an increasing emphasis on the 
more progressive, although that finding may have been contaminated by our 
own efforts to get extension to focus on less progressive farmers arso. 

In all, we have not found unambiguous evidence of rapidly increasing disparity, 
although Che labor question requires further research. Maybe we have not 
looked in the right places. After all, the more progressive have more of 
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averything, while they invest^ pore, get larger loans and have enjoyed the 
fruits of various innovatiofis for a longer period. Logically they should 
derive more benefit than the less progressive. 

In short, we feel we have not disproved our Hypothesis of increasing disparity. 
What we have shown is. that some factor s, such as the quality of adoption, the 
scale at which adoption takes place and espectally farm size, which seem all 
likely to cause disparity^ do not function that way, in Tetu at least. Further 
research is necessary to study the effect of other likely factors, if one 
wants to get to the bottom of the relationship between the diffusion of inno- 
vations and the trickle down of benefits* 

Also, long run studies are necessary to study such phenomena as migration 
from the rural areas* Our data on secondary education suggest that the more 
progressive may also leave the rural areas, which would have ati equity pro^ 
moting affect. A similar effect can be, expected if larger farms are more 
likely to be split up among sohs than smaller farms. 

Finally, we wish to point out that our data suggest that the less progressive 
are not a bunch of - fatalistic, apathetic and traditional hard-cores, but a 
group of people which is struggling very hard to also get somewhere* 
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